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NEHEMIAH iv. 14. 


And T looked, and roſe up, and ſaid unto the Nobles, 


and to the Rulers, and to the reſt of the people, 
Be not ye afraid of them: Remember the Lord 


which is great and terrible. 


TH E event, which gave occaſion to 
theſe words, bears no diſtant reſemblance to our 
own ſituation, whilſt the words themſelves fur- 
niſh a ſubject fraught with uſeful inſtruction, and 
peculiarly adapted to the ſervice of the day, 


Tur fact was this. A Pagan enemy had 
threatened, and were preparing, to attack the 
capital of Judæa. This declaration of hoſtilities 
called forth the exertions of the Governor of Je- 


ruſalem, who, as the hiſtory evinces, was careful 
5 neither 
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neither to ſhrink from his duty, as their prime 
adviſer; nor, as their common protector, to deſert 
his poſt in the hour of peril. After having made 
a convention of the different orders of the ſtate, 
he addreſſed them with great propriety and effect. 
And I looked, and roſe up, and ſaid unto the nobles, 
and to the rulers, and to the reſt of the people, Be 
not ye afraid. of them: Remember the Lord which 
is great and terrible, and fight for your brethren, 
your ſens and your daughters, your wives and your 
houſes. Theſe words, taken in connection, afford 
vs a ſtriking example, and hold out a ſtrong and 
public monition to Pie towards God, — Courage 
againſt our foreign enemies, — and to Union and Sub- 
ordination at home. 


I. Tux ruler of Judza, began, very reaſon- 
ably by @ general exhortation to his people to 
remember God. Individuals, or private perſons 
have wants of their own, and delinquencies and 
diſtreſſes which, prudence adviſes, or neceſſity 
requires, ſhould be concealed from others. They 
can, therefore, confeſs their faults, pour out their 
wiſhes, and offer up their prayers in ſecret, 
to him, who ſeeth in ſecret and can reward them 
openly. But public dangers demand public de- 
precation. Where a whole nation ſins, or ſuffers, 
the offence ſhould be generally acknowledged ; 


and prayers, to avert the puniſhment, ſhould be 
offered, 
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offered, by the whole community, in one united 
effort of devotion. In ſhort, the form of the act 
of penitence ſhould bear ſome proportion to the 
mode of the act of guilt, The Jewiſh Governor 
ſeems to have held this diſtinction in view: And 
you may, not improperly, conſider the pious ex- 
ordium of the text as a prelude, or proclamation, 
for a general humiliation or Fasr. For this actu- 
ally followed. The people came together: At 
great length, and in a moſt excellent ſtyle of 
prayer, expreſſed their contrition for their offen- 
ces; and particular parts of the law were read 
by their miniſters, made plain to their mind, and 
impreſſed upon their conſcience. Similar ſitua- 
tions naturally lead to a ſimilarity of conduct. 
The pious Sovereign of theſe realms, actuated by 
the ſame anxiety for the good of his people, and 
impelled by the ſame attachment to the happineſs 
of his country, has followed this illuſtrious model. 
He has called his ſubjects together, this day, 
for the purpoſe of repentance and ſupplication ; 
and here, in deference to his injunction, we are 
met to remember God. | 


AND much and merited cauſe we all of us 
have for this awful recollection. He who know- 
eth all things, and we ourſelves, know, that we, 
too long, and too often, forget him. In the hurry 
of buſineſs, the torpor of indolence, the engage- 
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ments of pleaſure, or the dreams of diſſipation, 
we grow unmindful of a plain truth to which 
common ſenſe leads us, of a firſt principle which 
even Natural Religion points out, and of a leading 
duty which both our knowledge and our neceſ- 
ſities ought, every day, and every hour, to call to 
our remembrance. Succeſs renders us too giddy, 
adverſity too wretched, employment too diſ- 
tracted, and luxury too riotous, to think upon 
our Maker. We can remember our ſecular 
concerns: We can keep in mind our great, or our 
guilty, connections: We can be punctual to a 
trifling appointment of ceremony, But, though 
our exiſtence was derived from his power, and 
our continuance in exiſtence depends, every 
moment, upon his providence ; though be is not 
far from every one of us; though in bim we live, 
and move, and have our being, yet, we cannot 
and do not, as we ought, remember God. Such 1s 
our pravity, our perverſeneſs, our ingratitude 
and folly! The ox knowetb his owner and the 
' aſs his maſter's crib, but Iſrael doth not know, 
my people doth not conſider. This is a common 
and a heinous fault. Let us lament it, amongſt 
our other offences, and, as far as we are able, 
relinquiſh it. 


Tunis admonition is not thrown out at hazard: 
For this ungodly humour may lead to worſe 
opinions, 
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opinions, and iſſue in more ruinous conduct and 
conſequences. From a Forgetfulne/s of God is 
derived a Denial of him: And from this denial 
a Rejection of his word and authority. This pro- 
greſs, horrid to conſider, 1s entirely natural, 
What you do not remember, you will in time 
abjure. Want of attachment (and attachment 
depends upon permanent regard) terminates in 
diſguſt: And radical dien, ever, leads to laſt- 
ing enmity and avowed oppoſition. You are 
forewarned of this fatal ſucceſſion of godleſs ſen- 
timents, and it is at your own peril that you 
make the experiment. 


Tuts odious experiment has been made, 
and is, now, realiſed, before our eyes. Our 
enemies the French have dared to make a public 
boaſt of their abſolute' want of all faith in Futu- 
rity, of all regard to Revelation, and of all belief 
in a God. This deſertion of him has been fol- 
lowed, as might he expected, by the boldeſt ex- 
preſſions of blaſphemy, and by the moſt flagrant 
and inſuking acts of impiety. They have ſer no 
bounds to their actual hoſtilities againſt 7he God 
of Heaven, They have profaned the churches 
dedicated to his ſervice: They have pillaged the 
altars reared in memory of his great and graci- 
ous redemption. They have prohibited his pub- 
lic worſhip. They have erafed his name from 
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their creed, his day from their calendar, his law 
from their memory, and his love from their 
hearts. Such abominations exceed the recorded 
meaſure of the guilt of every people under hea- 
ven. The annals of the nations, the hiſtory of 
the world do not afford ſo hideous an example.“ 


IT is true, ſome private individuals there have 
been, ill-fated or unhappy enough to become in- 
fected with this peſtilential indiſpoſition to God 
and all goodneſs. Still, they were few, they 
were guarded in their terms, they were ſhy or 
diſguiſed in their attacks, and cautious in publiſh- 
ing their own ſhame. But a NATION of profeſſed 
atheiſts preſents a novel and portentous ſpectacle. 
Like a huge pile of hills infeſted with ſavages 
in the natural, ſo theſe miſcreants exhibit a maſs, 
or Mountain, of monſters, in the moral, world, — of 
monſters equally lawleſs and ferocious, alike the 
butchers of each other and the murderers of 
mankind. For their conduct has, hitherto, kept full 
pace with their principles. At war with heaven, 
they are, at the ſame time, at war with themſelves, 


* Ta1s infatuated tribe of men have, even, reverted to 
the Impious rites of Pagan 1DOLATRY : And the ſenſeleſs farce 
of the Deification of liberty, after the obſcene model of the Heather 
Mytholog y, will be a laſting monument of the levity, folly, 
and profaneneſs, of the great National Convention of France, 
in all the boaſted blaze of their illumination and glory. 


and 
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and with the ſurrounding nations. So horrid and 
frightful are the effects of forgetting God. Let 
us take warning by this awful example. Let us 
be mindful of the adoration, ſo juſtly, due, and of 
the remembrance we are, ſo properly, required by 
the text to retain, of the ſovereign Lord of the 
univerſe. With him for our friend we need not 
fear either the brutal nature, or the ſuperior num- 
ber, of our adverſaries. Religion is a ſure ſource 
not only of comfort, but of courace. 


II. REAL COURAGE is a reaſonable and a vir- 
tuous principle. It is not a haſty and impetuous 
impulſe, the effect of a falſe ardour in favour of 
a weak or wicked cauſe. It is not artificial ſpi- 
rit acquired by artificial means. It is not a 
ſanguinary temper eager to gratify its thirſt for 
blood. It is not the fierce ſtruggle of a felon 
fighting to eſcape the puniſhment due to his 
guilty deeds. The firſt is fooliſh enthuſiaſm. 


The ſecond is drunken outrage : The next is 


belluine cruelty. The laſt is mad deſpair. 


Tux courage is always connected with duty. 


It originates in a conviction of the rectitude of 
the part which it eſpouſes. It proceeds on de- 
liberate reſolves. Its equanimity is impregna- 
ble. It, invariably, maintains a calm and ſteady 
tenour of conduct; and never loſes its honour and 
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its name by cruelty, the ſureſt and the blackeſt 
feature of cowardice. A good cauſe, whether in 
a court of juſtice, or on the field of battle, is a 
certain and equal advantage to the advocate and 
to the warrior. Honeſty exhilarates the heart of 
man, cheers the depreſſed, ſtrengthens the feeble, 
and renders even daſtards bold. It does more 
than this. Divine favour and friendſhip are at- 
tached to it: Juſtice is its adamantine baſis ; and 
it never fails to ſecure the beſt and moſt powerfpl 
alliance. 


You obſerve the ſtrict union of integrity and 
proweſs, You ſee. the ſtrong munition of a good 
cauſe. You muſt allow the bleſſed effects of 
pious and upright conduct. It fortifies the 
breaſt, it infuſes perſonal courage, and it draws 
down the protection of heaven. In ſhort, it ſup- 
plies you with armour of celeftial proof, and 
makes you ſtrong in the Lord and in the power of 
his might, Thus accoutred, whether advancing 
to meet an advancing enemy, though a boſt of men 
are againſt you, you will not be afraid, or, whether 
beſieging a city of force, by the help of God, you 
will leap over the wall. Fear them not therefore. 
Remember the Lord. 


| Ir we remember his paſt, we ſhall find ſmall 
occaſion to doubt either of his preſent or future, 
regard, 
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regard. On a retroſpect of events, we have much 
ground of hope, and no poſſible reaſon for de- 
ſpondence. As a nation, we have, hitherto, been, 
and are, at this juncture, ſignally favoured. 
When all Europe was involved in the darkneſs 
of  Popery, the inhabitants of this iſland were 
amongſt the foremoſt, of thoſe, who emerged from 
this profound and vile abyſs of monaſtic ſervitude 
and ſuperſtition, When Monarchy was almoft 
abſolate, and Tyranny was the general faſhion of 
empires, we took the lead in afferting the reaſon- 
able claims of humanity ; and the eſtabliſhment 
of a free, but firm, and orderly, Conſtitution was, 
early, effected. 


Wr enjoy, at preſent, an infinity of bleſ- 
ſings, for which we ought to be infinitely 
thankful. We live under an equitable, mild, 
and merciful government, The perſon and 
the property of every honeſt man is, perfe&ly, 
ſecure. The one is not liable to unjuſt and ra- 
pacious confiſcation, nor the other to inſtant 
arreſt and aſſaſſination, War, it is true, is a 
ſevere ſcourge, but we have, hitherto, only felt 
its mildeſt infliction, Though the objects of this 
viſitation, we are free from its incumbent calami- 
ties. It has not, yet, reached the borders of this 
happy iſland; whillt the iſſue of it is, evidently, in 
our fayour, 


Uron 
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Upon the whole, we have received mercies 
which ſhould make us grateful, We poſleſs 
privileges of which we may, juſtly, be proud. 
We enjoy advantages which ſhould render us 
animated and ardent in their defence. We hold 
valuable rights and poſſeſſions which it is our 
duty to guard with native fortitude. We have 
a King, a Country, and Connections, the precious 
gifts of God, dear to the heart of every honeſt 
man, for whom, if we are ſummoned, we ought, 
cheerfully to bleed and die. In this caſe, we have 
not a will of our own. As members of one Com- 
mon Wealth, we muſt act in union; as ſubjects of 
one common Sovereign, we muſt practiſe all the 
duties of SUBORDINATION. 


III. Tur impudent and horrid doctrine of 
no God, is, always, followed by another of a like 


_ deformed complexion, — that of no ſuperior. 


Hence ariſes the frantic cry of univer/al equality ; 
and this muſt ever conclude in #niver/al uproar, 
carnage and confuſion. Atheiſts ever were, and 
upon their own principles, ever muſt be 
anarchiſts, enemies alike, to every form both of 
ſocial and of ſelf-government. 


Tux progreſs of Infidelity in France exactly 
correſponds with this deſcription. When, by 
ſwallowing a ſufficient doſe of their modern 

philoſophy, 
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philoſophy, they were grown delirious enough 
to deny the being, and reject the authority, of the 
Sovereign of Heaven, they then caſt off all alle- 
giance to their earthly monarch. They attached 
his perſon, which before they had voted ſacred. 
They treated him with every degree of ſtudied 
inſult and indignity. They forced him before 
a mock tribunal, condemned him without juſtice, 
without mercy dragged him, as a criminal, to the 
place of execution, and, at laſt, imbrued their 
ſacrilegious hands in his innocent blood. Even 
the delicate infirmity of the feebler ſex could 
excite no pity in theſe hardened parricides. The 
beautiful and unhappy conſort bf the murdered 
king has ſhared the ſame fate from the ſame 
_ aſſaſſins, only with aggravated circumſtances of 
protracted crueky. They have, now, completely 
uſurped the dominion of their wretched country, 
and France, inſtead of being happy under her 
old form of government by one reſpectable 
prince, is doomed to be pillaged, ſcourged, 
and ſlaughtered by a motley ſucceſſion of upſtart 
tyrants, who ſet no bounds to their exactions and 
cruelties, and who have already ſacrificed thou- 
ſands and tens of thouſands of their countrymen, 
ill-fated victims and a horrid immolation, to a 
luſt -of that power, which they even yet, can 
only maintain by thoſe eſſential engines of ty- 

ranny, 
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ranny, Confifcations, Chains, and the Axe of the 
Executioner. 


Tuts holds out to us an awful and impreſ- 
five leſſon. This is a Practical Confutation of 
atheiſm. This is an Hiſtorical Demonſtration 
that ſociety cannot ſubſiſt, that property cannot 
be fecure, and that even life itfelf is not your 
own, under the baleful prevalence of this mon- 
ſtrous ſuppoſition. It furniſhes, likewiſe, a living 
proof of the fluctuation, oppreſſion, miſrule, and 
danger of popular councils, unaided and un- 
directed by the better ſkill and riper wiſdom of 
the ſuperior orders of the ſtate. 


Wrar a different ſcene does the text hold 
out to our view, and how vaſtly recommended 
by the peculiar charm of beautiful contraſt ? 
It deſcribes, you will call to mind, an aſſembly 
of the governor, the nobles, and the people of 
Jeruſalem. It gives you a miniature repreſen- 
tation of a well arranged and well concerted po- 
titical Eftabliſhment. It preſents, as it ſhould 
ſeem, an apt and beautiful epitome of our own 
Legiſlative Body : Whilſt, in the courſe of the 
narration itſelf, a becoming and graceful Prece- 


dence is aſſigned to the ſuperior Rank of the 
different eſtates aſſembled. 


Tuais 
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Tris is not the place, there js not time, 
nor would it perhaps anfwer the purpoſe, to at- 
tempt an abſtract diſcuſſion of the Origin of 
Power. But of this be aſſured, that with the 
mad doctrine of univerſal equality, unbiaſſed rea- 
ſon, ſound ſenſe, and common honeſty hold, and 


will hold, eternal warfare. 


« That folly has a right to aſſume the chair, 
« and to diſcharge the offices, of wifdom ; — 
« that crude ignorance may dictate to mature 
ce experience; that the beggar may command 
e your charity; that men of no property have 


« a right to legiſlate; — that the mob ſhould 
* rule over the Monarch, “ — and that the mi- 


ce mic 


* Ix what proper deteſtation theſe horrid poſitions were 
held by, one of the moſt accompliſhed ſcholars and conſum- 


mate ſtateſmen of his age, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing quotation. | 


« ATQUE hoc loco, primum rejicienda eſt eorum opinio qui 
ubique & ſine exceptiove ſummam poteſtatem eſſe volunt po- 
puli — ita ut ei reges, quoties imperio ſuo male utuntur, & 
coercere & punire liceat : Quæ ſententia quot malis cauſam 
dedirit, & dare etiamnum poſſit, penitus animis recepta, ne- 
mo ſapiens non videt.“ 


The learned Gronovius makes an awkward attempt to 
invalidate this denial of Plebeian Pre-eminence by calling in 
queſtion the exiſtence of the opinion itfelf. Neque enim 
quiſquam opinor dixit, ubique & fine exceptione ſummam 
poteſtatem eſſe populi, &c. But, at the ſame time, concedes 

that 
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« mic ſovereignty of the people tranſcends 
ce the eſtabliſhed and ſacred Sovereignty of the 
« Prince: — theſe are ſome of the wildeſt 
and wickedeſt aſſumptions that ever eſcaped 
the mouths of pirates, highwaymen, and trai- 
tors. But this 1s not equality : It is an igno- 

minious 


that, if ſuch a notion had got footing, it was inadmiſſible, even, 
by himſelf. <* Et ſi quis dixerit nequaquam ei ſubſcribimus.” 


WHETHER this mad paradox were afloat at, that parti- 
cular time, (though there 1s no doubt but Grotius had the beſt 
reaſon for the expoſition and confutation of it) is of no conſe- 
quence. No man can deny its broad diſſemination at preſent. 
The utmoſt induſtry has been exerted to impreſs this perni- 
cious idea on the minds of the loweſt orders. An artful but 
hollow publication under an affected and ſpecious title, has, 
by ſome dark means been introduced into general, but ſeeret, 
circulation. Its manner is, peculiarly, adapted to do miſchief, 
It is addreſſed to the worlt and the meaneſt paſſions of the 
multitude. It is filled with abuſe of their ſuperiors ; it there- 
fore ſuits their malignity. It gives them an afſumed prece- 
dence which they never before diſcovered; it, therefore, eaſily, 
blows up that pride which 1s the genuine offspring of igno- 
rance. It points out to them unuſual and unjuſt claims which 
it dignifies with the name of rights; it, therefore, flatters their 
acquired ſelf- conſequence. It propoſes a partition of the pro- 
perty of the rich; it, therefore, meets, and inflames, their ha- 
bitual avarice and rapacity. 


Tuis pamphlet affects a ſhow of argumentation. But 


never was there, in reality, a more futile attempt made to 


impoſe upon the public mind. Never was the credulity of its 
moſt 
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minious transfer of government. This is not 
liberty : It is a flagitious uſurpation of power. 
This is not a reform of meaſures : It is a ſervile 
and inglorious commutation of chiefs, This 
vaunted ſyſtem reverſes the reaſonable, the natu- 
ral, the neceſſary, order of things. This is lite- 
rally to turn the world upſide down. This, 
preſumptuouſly, goes to break up the eternal 
and immutable foundations of Truth, Equity, and 
Order. This threatens to tear, to agitate, and to 
convulſe, the Univerſe. 


Sucn are the dire effects of this levelling 
principle, and ſo malignant to the real rights of 
man is the aſſumed patriotiſm of thoſe, who 
have not been aſhamed, openly, to recommend 


moſt ſanguine admirers more egregiouſly duped. This infa- 
mous libel upon all government, addreſſed, as it is, to the moſt 
abandoned tendencies of the moſt illiterate of the populace, 
and propoſing meaſures replete awith iniquity, miſrule, and 
wvielence, lays its foundation (who could have thought it?) in 
the ſuppoſed perfection of human nature. Take away this 
proud, but concealed, aſſumption, and the whole fabric, 
which it is employed w ſupport, will vaniſh with it. 


Bur, with reſpect to men, who dare make this arrogant 
claim? With reſpect to governments, let a ſubtle politician and 
a profound inveſtigator of ſtate intrigue put an end to this 
inquiry. “ Vitia erunt donec homines, ſed neque hzc con- 
tinua, & meliorum C dominantium ) interventu penſantur. Tacitus. 


it, 
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7 it for the public good. Were you, ever, I re- 
| i queſt you to aſk yourſelves, tampered with in 
14 converſation, or tempted by bad books, or 
(al papers, to entertain theſe deſtructive opinions ? 
Were you, never, in company where they formed 
a ſubject of diſcourſe to which you liſtened with 
no unwilling attention? My /on, if ſinners entice 
thee, conſent thou not, If they ſay, come with us, 
let us lay wait far blood ; let us lurk privily for the 
innocent without cauſe, Let us ſwallow them up 
alive, as the grave: And whole as thoſe that go 
65 down into the pit : We ſhall find all precious ſub- 
1 ſance, we ſhall fill our houſes with ſpoil. Caſt in 
1 thy lot among us; let us all have one purſe. My 
't fon, walk not thou in the way with them ; refrain 
1 thy faot from their path. Fur their feet run to evil * 
1 and make haſte to ſhed blood. Surely in vain the 
1 net is ſpread in the fight of any bird. Aud they 
90 lay wait for their own blood; they lurk privily 
i for their own lives. So are the ways of every one 
that is greedy of gain ; which taketh away the life 
of the owners thereof. | 
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THERE is more than ordinary need of this 
1 ſalutary counſel. A ſpirit of innovation and 
Il diſſention has, of late, been, but too ſucceſsfully 
| and too widely, diſſeminated. The emiſſaries of 
11 ſedition have been ſent abroad, and with eager 

CET ſedulity 
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ſedulity have urged their agents to a moſt inde- 
cent licenſe of opinion, and an unwarrantable 
length of purpoſed outrage.* 


DocTRiNnEs as daring as they are noxious, 
and equally ſubverſive of the happineſs of ſociety, 
the juſt laws of morality, and the awful injunc- 
tions of revelation, have been propagated with 
a zeal becoming a better cauſe, To make way 


* Mex of fimilar paſſions will ever hold the ſame object 
in view, and meaſure the ſame ground in its purſuit. Sedi- 
tion will always be betrayed by its unvaried language and 
progreſs. How well our mordern Reformers ape the man- 
ner, and promiſe, if they are permitted to trace the ſteps of 
their illuſtrious predeceſſors, the reader will judge from the fol- 
lowing maſterly ſketch of the character of the elder Gracchus. 


P. Muc1o ScavoLa, L. Calpurnio Coſs. deſcivit a bonis; 
pollicituſque 7% Italiz civitatem, ſimul etiam etiam promul- 
gatis agrariis legibus, omnibus ſtatum concupiſcentibus, ſumma 
imis miſcuit; et in præruptum atque anceps periculum ad- 
duxit rempublicam. 


Tu younger branch of this promiſing family ſeems not 
to have diſgraced his fraternal conſanguinity. In the ſame 
laudable career he outſtrips even his older brother, albis equrs. 
Longe majora & acriora repetens, dabat civitatem omnibus 
Htalicis, — dividebat agros ; vetabat quemquam civem plus 
quingentis jugeribus habere, .......... judicia a ſenatu tranſ- 
ferebat ad equites; frumentum plebi dare inſtituerat; nihil 
immotum, nihil tranquillum, nihil quietum denique in eodem 
ſtatu relinquebat. Paterculus. 
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for their readier reception, the National Religion 
and government, the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Eſtabliſnments have been wantonly attacked and 
depreciated. Virulent invectives have been 
directed, and odious and perſonal reflections 
thrown out, againſt leading characters in the 
ſtate, who, by their integrity and endowments, 
have proved themſelves the ſupport of their 
country, and the ornament of mankind. Nor 
have thoſe, who take the lead in the other great 
Eſtabliſhment, experienced either more juſtice or 
forbearance. Individuals who, from the depth 
and extent of their acquirements, the luſtre of 
their private example, the moderation of their 
public conduct, and the ſacred nature of their 
profeſſion, claim a high degree of public eſteem, 
have not eſcaped the coarſe and indecent ſcur- 
rility of indiſcriminate party aſperſion. 


ABove all, the Regal Name and Office has 
been particularly attacked, with a boldneſs of 
abuſe and intolerance of temper unknown in 
former periods. But I beſeech you not to ſuffer 
yourſelves to be infected with this Republican 


Poiſon. Take heed that you harbour no offence 


at Monarchy. There never was a criſis which 
more required the ſtrong interpoſition of the 
authority, or more loudly pleaded for the ſtabi- 


lity 
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lity of the juſt dominion,* of Kings than the 
preſent. Paſt and inſtant events, the hiſtory of 
nations, the ſtate of ſociety, the lapſe and cor- 
ruption of the human race, reaſon and reve- 
lation, man and God, all combine to approve, 
to recommend, and to ſanction their appoint- 
ment. Let us not affect a haughty and impi- 
ous diſdain of this mode of government. The 


whole 


Tus learned emendator of Grotius, whoſe prejudices, 
as we have before ſeen, were, evidently, in favour of popular 
influence, and who, in the courſe of his comment, endeavours 
to melt down the rigour of the high prerogative doctrines of 
his author, to the more relaxed tone of his own political 
theory, yet diſcovers great temperance and diſcretion, in 
the vindication of his favourite ſyſtem. The warmeſt abettor 
of monarchy muſt admire the ingenuity, the truth, the libe- 
rality, of the diſtinction, which he has made, between a 
Tyrant, and a patriot King, between a large and reſpectable 
majority of legal ſubjects, and an unprincipled crew of na- 
tional Mutineers. It is ſo well drawn up, has the merit of 
ſo much preciſion, perſpicuity and good contraſt, and is, be- 
ſides, ſo exactly ſuited to the topics, the occurrences, and 
characters, of the preſent criſis, that I cannot but indulge 
the pleaſure I feel in preſenting it to the prompt inſpection 
of the reader. 


LupunrT fere in vocibus tyranni & populi. Tyrannum 
intelligimus non principem jure regnantem, qui vel ipſe, vel 
per miniſtros, humanitùs peccet, qui fit in aliqua parte umpern 
ſeverior, durior, moroſior, aut cujus ſint aliqua notabilia 
vitia, cum ſumma ſalus reipublicæ conſtet : ſed vel eum qui 
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whole world is in the hands, the direction and 
controul of one great ruler, The Lord reigneth, 
let the earth rejoice, let the multitude of the ifles be 
glad thereof. Secular Sovereigns reign not 
without his ſpecial commiſſion, Sovereignty 
is his ordinance.“ He himſelf condeſcended to 

preſide 


rempublicam, factione, armis, malis artibus, fine Lege & 
Auctoritate illorum, penes quos poteſtatem deferendi jus eſt, 
excluſis illis, ad quos jure imperium pertinet, occuparit; &, 
ut plerumque fit, per vim & ſcelera adminiſtret: aut qui, 
cum jure aliquo imperium obtineat, in omnia diſſolventia 
rempublicam, tollentia ſecuritatem populi, jura procerum, 
leges regni, in quæ juravit, vitia proruperit: qui, denique 
confeſſione ac conſenſu omnium intelligatur ut aliquis Pha- 
laris, Tiberius, Caligula, Nero. 


PorvLuUM, non colluviem ac fæcem Plebis, aut factio- 
nem conſpiratione turbulentorum validam et fibi quærentem, 
quod in alio accuſat: non omnes obceratos, egentes, ſcurras, 
operas, Bac Au bas, quorum noverca eſt Patria, rapientes 
Remp. ut diripiant: ſed bonos in populo, mulio majorem et 
finceriorem partem omnium ordinum, principes optimatum et plebis, 


integro ſtatu, fortund et moribus probatos, quorum intereſt remp. 
ſalvam eſſe. 


Tut incomparable Cudworth writes on this ſubject 
with his uſual power of argument and of language. 


„ SOVEREIGNTY is not the mere creature of the people 

« and of men's wills, and therefore annihilable again by their 
« wills at pleaſure, but hath a ſtamp of divinity upon it, 
« as may partly appear from hence, becauſe that Jus vitz 
C & 


1 


preſide in this character over the Jews. They 
were under a temporal Theocracy. The Lord 
their God was actually their King in a civil, as 
well as in a ſpiritual, capacity: And when they 
fooliſnly grew diſſatisfied with the exalted ho- 
nour done them, ſtill he confirmed and even 
inforced this ſpecies of Government. He never 
blamed their choice of a King: He diſapproved 
and cenſured their rejection of himſelf. 


Tux reſtleſs ſpirit of atheiſtic democrats, 
the viſionary frenzy of buſy projeftors, or the 
bitter rage of hopeleſs parties may goad them to 
wrangle or to rail againſt this, and other, funda- 


ce & necis, that power of life and death which civil Sove- 
te reigns have, was never ladged in fingulars before civil 
*« ſociety, and therefore could not be conferred by them. 
« Had not God and nature made a city, were there not a 
* natural conciliation of all rational creatures, and ſubjection 
* of them to the Deity as their head, had not God made 
© apxew xa apxeoJam ruling and being ruled, ſuperiority 
« and ſubjection with their reſpective duty and obligation; 
« men could neither by art, or political enchantment, nor 
« yet by force have made any firm cities or polines. ...... We 
<« conclude therefore that the civil Sovereign reigneth not 
« merely in the fear of his own power and ſword, but firſt in 
ce the juſtice and authority, and, then, in the power and fear 
« alſo of God Almighty.” See alſo Biſhop Horſley's Ser- 
mon before the Lords, who has treated this ſubje& with 
a penetration, force, and originality peculiar to himſelf. 
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mental truths, as long, and as obſtinately, as 
they find it ſuitable to their intereſt, or their 
humour ; but it muſt be our care, as it is, con- 
feſſedly, our duty, to counteract their deleterious 
effuſions. Neither their noiſe, their malice, nor 
their violence are to deter us from our Allegiance. 
The perſon, however ſplendid his rank, or re- 
nowned his talents; who can make up his mind 
to approve, to abet, and to propagate French 
Principles and French Politics, under whatever 
form of diſguiſe, or at whatever degree of 
diſtance, muſt have a heart in a ſtate of com- 
plete obduration. He muſt be both a bad man, 
and a bad member of ſociety. With ſuch a cha- 
racter we are not obliged to hold, either, con- 
verſation, or intercourſe. In mercy to the com- 
munity, and in juſtice to himſelf, his eloquence 
and his abſence ſhould be diſpenſed with. 


Wirn men of more toward diſpoſitions, with 
the ignorant who have been impoſed upon, or 
the credulous who are too haſty in imbibing 
gloomy apprehenſions for the national ſafety, it 
is an act of kindneſs to reaſon and remonſtrate. 


te THE conſtitution,” you fear, © is in danger.” 

Be perſuaded to believe that its ſupport is in able, 
and its management in ſkilful, hands. Thoſe 
who are intruſted with its guardianſhip have 
much 
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much more intereſt to keep it ſafe than thoſe 
who raiſe ſo inceſſant a clamour of its danger. 
Its ruinous condition has been pointed our, and 
even its fall predicted a thouſand times. But 
the old conſtitution (till ſtands ; unimpaired not- 
withſtanding its ſuppoſed fractures, and erect in 
in ſpite of all theſe patriotic forebodings. Tr, 
ſtill, remains ſound and ſtrong, and ought to be 
held inviolate. Incroachments are only to be 
dreaded from thoſe who have made repeated tri- 
als to effect its alteration. Lend no ear then to 
this obſolete complaint. Strenuouſly oppoſe 
every attempt at innovation.* The aim of theſe 


* InciP1ExnT deviations from regulations and precedents 
eſtabliſhed by the law of the land and ſanctioned by the uſage, 
approbation, and happy experience of ſucceſſive ages are al- 
ways to be dreaded. The man who dares to ſuggeſt the idea, 
or to hint at the neceſſity, of a Revolution in this kingdom, or 
to form the plan, or to defend the abettors of any National 
Convention, beſides that which forms the eſſential ſtrength and 
bulwark of the /ub/iting conftitution, is not to be truſted. Hic 
niger eſt. He deſerves ill of his injured country; and he has no 
room to complain, if he is made, what he attemps to make him- 
ſelf, a public and infamous example. To ſuch men no atten- 
tion is to be given, and no conceſſions to be allowed. Their 
deſigns have a miſchievous and dangerous tendency. Their 
incroachments border upon inſurrection, and ſhould be cruſhed 
in their embrio ſtate. Non enim illis confiſtunt exempla, 
unde czperunt ; ſed quamlibet in tenuem recepta tramitem, 


latiſſimè evagandi fibi viam faciunt : et ubi ſemel recto de- | 


erratum eſt, in præceps pervenitur. Paterculus. 
C 4 ſtate 
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ſtate ſchemers, is to put you out of love with the 
old building, that you may pull it down, and 
employ them to build another on the modern 
plan. 


« BuT war is unchriſtian, and brings untold 
numbers to premature and ſudden death.” 


Bur why are the people who fall in war the 
only objects which excite your pity? If ſudden 
death is an evil to be lamented, there are an 
infinity of other fatal cauſes which daily ſweep 
away the young and the healthy, before the 
expiration of half the natural term of human 
life. When the ſubterranean vapour, in à mo- 
ment, deprives the induſtrious mechanics of their 
lives, do you, in piteous accents, bewail the 
raſh induſtry of man, or 'grow eloquent in cen- 
ſure of mephitic air? When a veſſel, crouded 
with mariners and paſſengers, at an inſtant, 
founders in the vaſt abyſs, do you declaim 
againſt commerce, or arraign the ſtorm ? When 
plague and famine ravage a devoted country, 
and involve the young and old in one repid and 
undiſtinguiſbing deſtruction, do you inveigh againſt 
the putrid atmoſphere or curſe the barren foil ? 
ce No,” you will reply, © theſe are inevitable evils 
« ariſing from the diſordered ſtate of the natural 
« world.” And are there not, I beſeech you, 

irregularities 


3 1 
irregularities and diſorders in the moral world, 
which, like thoſe in the natural, admit no means 
of prevention, and from which there is no poſſi- 
bility of eſcape ? 


' In the preſent corrupt ſtate of human nature, 
war is as inevitable as the ſtorm which ſcours the 
deep, as the peſtilence that walketh in darkneſs, or the 
deſtruction that waſteth at noon day. It has hither- 
to happened, as it were, in the common courſe 
of things; it is evidently by the permiſſion, per- 
haps in the purpoſe, of providence, and actually 
ranks amongſt the unerring predictions of reve- 
lation, The records of hiſtory, both ſacred and 
profane, eſtabliſh the truth of this repreſentation, 
and but too clearly prove how, almoſt, invari- 
ably, ſhort and interrupted, the golden intervals 


of peace have been. Why then expreſs ſuch deep 


concern, ſurprize, and horror, at an event of ſuch 
frequent occurrence? Juſt war is guiltleſs, is 
allowable, by the laws of heaven and earth. 
The Primitive Chriſtians who were, at leaſt, as 
mindful of their duty, and as competent to judge 
of a caſe of conſcience as yourſelves, diſcovered 
no ſuch refined feelings, and ſcorned to hold out 
ſuch timid diſſuaſives. With dutiful alacrity, they 
mingled in the martial throng, and were the bra- 
veſt ſoldiers in the Imperial legions. 


STILL, 
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STILL, war, I allow, is a ſignal caſtigation. It 
ought then to be our firſt and moſt anxious care, 
that this deſtructive evil does not originate with 
us. For wo unto that man by whom this offence 
cometh. But if, contrary to our wiſhes, this 
event ſhould take place, it is our next duty in 
unruffled patience, to poſſeſs our ſouls. For it muſt 
needs be, that, this, amongſt other, offences will 
come. After its arrival, complaints and lamen- 
tations are altogether out of place: As uſeleſs as 
they are irrelevant, and as unavailing as they are 
unmanly. War actually ſubſiſts. This is not the 
time, then, with effeminate wailings and diſtracted 
terror, to deplore its ravage, but with firm and 
collected courage to meet and oppoſe its pro- 
greſs.“ 

« BuT 


* 


„Tue argument, here, combated has been of late plied with 
uncommon aſſiduity, preſented to the public in a variety of 
ſhapes, and embelliſhed with every art of pathetic eloquence. 
The quarter from whence it proceeds gives it but an ill grace 
of recommendation. This party have not diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, either by the mildneſs of their temper, the moderation 
of their language, or their endeavours to preſerve the internal 
tranquillity of the ſtate. It may well, then, be inquired, why 
they have, fo ſuddenly, taken ſo pacific an humour. And, 
indeed, to render them juſtice, they have harangued on this 
topic, with ſo much affected gravity, that one might, almoſt, 
have been induced to have given them the credit of thinking 
them really ſerious. But that inconſiſtency, which is the 

+ everlaſting 
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« Bur the ſoldier meets death in an unprepared 

ce ſtate, and in a moment falls with all his fins 
« upon his head.” This is an impetuous and 
harſh aſſertion, and moreover wants proof, A 
ſoldier, it is true, is a ſinner: And fo are you, 
and I, and all men. But a ſoldier, may have as 
real, as deep, and as abhorrent a ſenſe of his 
corruptions, as any of us. It is evident that he 
dies exempt from ſome fins of the firſt magnitude 
and deformity. He has no ſedition to anſwer for. 
He cannot be charged 'with perfidy. He does 
not live under the protection, and ſtab the vitals, 
of his country. He is no ingrate, no traitor, no 
rebel, no regicide, and if, with a due ſenſe and 
ſorrow for his offences, he has the grace to be 
no infidel, there ought to be no poſſible doubt 
entertained of his ſalvation. In this caſe, he 
falls, if he falls, in the heroic diſcharge of pub- 
lic duty: He dies a voluntary and intrepid mar- 
tyr in the juſt cauſe of Chriſtianity, of his Sove- 


everlaſting blunder, and will be the everlaſting embarraſſment, 


of inceſſant oppoſition, betrays them, on the preſent ſubject. 
In the very ad of the cauſe, with dauntleſs ſimulation, they 
deprecate the et With fiftitious pity, they bring into 
view the ruinous conſequences of war, whilſt, with the ſame 
breath, they blow up the flames of civil diſcord and inquie- 
tude, the ſureſt preludes to all its inteſtine calamities. 
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reign, and of his Country, and his ample reward 
ſhall be an amaranthine wreath of glory. 


« Bur ſtill war is expenſive, and this might 
have been avoided.” War is, certainly, attended 
with conſiderable expence. But, ſurely, this is 
not more expenſive than any other. The ſup- 
plies of two years have been furniſhed with great 
readineſs and ability : whilſt ſcarce an additional 
tax has been laid upon the public at large. It 
is an act of patriotic magnanimity in the opulent 
to contribute more than their legal proportion of 
expence to the general defence and ſafety. But 
it is a mere act of neceſſary policy in a/ to beſtow 
a ſmall part, in order to ſecure the whole, of their 
own property and fortune. And if, ever, there 
was a criſis which demanded the co-operation of 
all men who have any thing to loſe, this is that 
occaſion ; if, ever, this country was engaged in 
a conteſt, which was not only juſtifiable but un- 
avoidable, this is that conteſt. The turbulent 
Convention of France had threatened, and an- 
noyed, the peace of every Kingdom in Europe, 
by a public declaration that they would favour 


and aſſiſt the inſurrection of all Subjects againſt 


all Kings. They were, ſoon after, guilty of the 
actual infraction of one of the articles of a treaty, 
of which this nation was a guarantee. Then 
followed their public declaration of war, and, at 


this 
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this moment, they breathe imprecations and ven- 
geance againſt ſome of the firſt Officers of the 
Government, and have vowed the utter deſtruc- 
tion of the Laws and Conſtitution of this Coun- 
try. Self-defence, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of 
the word, calls upon this nation to proſecute this 
war, with all their mind and all their might. 
Your Religion, your King, your Church, your 
Liberty, your Property, your own Lives, and 
the Lives of all thoſe, who are either near or 
dear to you, are at ſtake, In ſhort, as the text, 
with comprehenſive ſimplicity of language, ex- 
preſſes it, your brethren, your ſons and your daugh- 
ters, your wives and your houſes are all involved 
in the preſent conflict; and their ſafety depends 
upon your united exertions, and the bleſſing of 
Heaven upon the national arms. 


You ſee, then, what is your duty; and what 
the reſult of this diſcourſe, You hence learn 
all the wretchedneſs of Atheiſm, and the incom- 
parable bleſſings of a full Faith in God. You 
are made acquainted with the terrific effect of 
democratic fury, and the ſecurity, order and 
happineſs of your own limited monarchy. You 
ſee how intimately religion and happineſs are 
connected. You feel the mutual dependence of 
national piety and proſperity. 


War, 


* 
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Wuarx, then, have we all to do, in this age 
of infidelity, but to hold faſt the profeſſion of godli- 
neſs? What have we to do, but, deterred by 
the frenzy, the mutability, the dutrage, and 
horrors of reſtleſs faction, to ſer our faces, our 
hands and our hearts, | againſt thoÞ who are fo 
.madly given io, inordinate and immeaſurable, 
change Lei us, then, earneſtly contend for that 
faith which was once delivered to the ſaints, and 
for that ineftimable Conſtitution, which was ſo 
wiſely planned, ſo completely eſtabliſhed, : and fo 
happily handed down to us by our Anceſtors. 
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THE END. 


Page 13, line 9, note, for dadirit read dederit. 
Page 16, line 25, for % ntin read difſenſion. 


